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DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Speakers: Stuart Dodd, Washington Public Opinion Laboratory 
Malcolm MacLean, School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 
Stanley K. Bigman, Bureau of Social Science Research, The American 


University. 


Chairman: Herbert Hyman, Columbia University and National Opinion Research 


Center 


Session Analyst: Hope Lunin Klapper, New York University 


Stuart Dodd, Director of the Washing- 
ton Public Opinion Laboratory, presented 
a paper entitled “Formulas for Spreading 
Opinions—A Report of Controlled Experi- 
ments on Leaflet Messages in Project Re- 
vere”, in which he described the origin, 
purposes and findings of the three-year 
study which WPOL had conducted for the 
Air Force. The Air Force was interested 
in maximizing the effectiveness of air- 
dropped leaflets, and WPOL was in addi- 
tion interested in further testing and re- 
fining the interactance hypothesis, which 
defines social interaction as a predictable 
“product of a few necessary, standardiz- 
able and measurable factors.” More spe- 
cifically, Project Revere involved an at- 
tempt to establish mathematical models 
which would permit prediction of the ex- 
tent, speed, and accuracy of diffusion of 
messages contained in leaflets dropped 
under various conditions. 

The three-year study provided numer- 
ous findings of considerable practical use 
for the Air Force, and various observed 
characteristics of message diffusion were 
found to conform to the models provided 
by the interactance hypothesis. However, 
compliance (‘“doing-as-told”) proved less 
predictable than did the extent or speed 
of message diffusion. The theoretical em- 
phasis of the study was thereupon shifted 
to “motivational factors”, and “a compre- 
hensive theory of motivation was devel- 
oped, specifying 50 conditions which seem 
predictively measurable in any culture.” 
Dr. Dodd considers “this as yet untested 
model for motivating men to be the most 
important result of Project Revere.” 

Malcolm MacLean, Coordinator of Re- 
search for the Television Laboratory of 
the University of Wisconsin, discussed the 
organization, programming, and problems 
of the new University of Wisconsin Tele- 
vision Station WHA—TV and described 
some of the kinds of research performed 


by the staff of the University television 
laboratory in conjunction with the staff 
of WHA—TV. 

Research at both the station and the 
laboratory has been greatly handicapped 
by a severe shortage of funds. The labora- 
tory has been forced to rely on unpaid 
students as research workers and no study 
to date has involved a budget of more 
than $200. Nevertheless, the laboraory has 
already accomplished several small but 
useful studies and has raised some inter- 
esting questions. A recent study, for exam- 
ple, suggested that “the kinds of people 
who would make the most avid fans for 
an educational television station tend to 
frown on television and most haven't 
bought sets yet.” 

The laboratory has most recently been 
studying the effectiveness of various meth- 
ods of presenting educational material on 
television. A study comparing the discus- 
sion, lecture and interview techniques of 
presentation revealed that, while the audi- 
ence preferred the interview, there was no 
significant difference in amount of infor- 
mation imparted by the several tech- 
niques. 

Stanley Bigman presented an interim 
report on a study of audience reaction to 
“a sudden change in media.” Occasion for 
the study was provided when the Wash- 
ington Post, a “liberal” daily, purchased 
and absorbed the conservative Times-Her- 
ald. The new paper, while maintaining 
some Times-Herald features, proved to be 
in the main an expanded Post. The audi- 
ence reaction study is part of a larger 
study of the effect of the combination 
upon the community, but no other aspects 
of the larger study were discussed by Big- 
man at this time. 

Pre-merger Post readers and pre-merger 
Times-Herald readers were found to differ 
in regard to various characteristics. The 
pre-merger Post group was found to be 
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better educated, somewhat wealthier, more 
likely to be in professional or managerial 
occupations, more likely to be govern- 
ment employees, and more likely to be 
white than were pre-merger Times-Herald 
readers. 

In response to questions on political 
issues, the two groups appeared to reflect 
the very different editorial policies of their 
pre-merger papers. In reference to items 
adapted from personality tests, the Times- 
Herald readers were more inclined toward 
responses “presumably reflective of author- 
itarian and paranoid attitudes.” 

Only half the respondents, upon first 
hearing of the proposed merger thought 
the plan “clearly good or clearly bad,” 


and only 14% thought it “good.” Objec- 
tions were primarily personal (“missing 
my favorite paper”), with only 4% con- 
cemed about such broader social issues as 
reduced availability of differing opinion. 

Despite the extreme differences between 
the two original papers the new paper 
lost only 10% of the combined original 
readership. The data thus far accumu- 
lated suggest that this minimal loss may 
have been due to the new paper’s having 
maintained the particular elements of 
the old papers preferred by pre-merger 
reader groups: viz. the comics, sports, and 
features of the Times-Herald, and the 
editorial policy and “objectivity, fairness 
and reliability” of the Post. 


NEW AREAS OF OPINION RESEARCH I: 
RESEARCH ON INSTITUTIONS 


Speakers: Samuel W. Blizzard, Pennsylvania State University 

Natalie Rogoff, Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Leo Bogart, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Seymour M. Lipset, Columbia University 
Chairman: Charles Y. Glock, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 
Session Analyst: Richard Baxter, N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. 


Samuel W. Blizzard reviewed his ex- 
periences in a current theological seminary 
project designed “‘to explore the use of 
social science in training parish ministers,” 
and, more specifically, to inquire into how 
the sociologist-faculty member can help in 
this training. 

Blizzard described the milieu in which 
a social scientist operates as a theological 
seminary faculty member, noting that (a) 
the seminary course emphasis is away 
from the social sciences; (b) the “‘theo- 
logical party line’ must be understood by 
the incoming sociologist-faculty member; 
(c) the interview of a candidate for fac- 
ulty appointment is religion-stressed, and 
(d) misunderstanding of what “sociology” 
is can be noted early among faculty mem- 
bers: when introducing the social scientist, 
for example, they stress his religious affili- 
ations, religious education and preaching 
experience. 

Underlying the relationship between the 
social scientist and the theologian, Bliz- 
zard believes, is a fear that the former, 
serving in such roles as psychologist, so- 
cial worker, and the like, will take over 


some of the functions now served by the 
minister. 

For the present project, a plan of re- 
search was slow in evolving. Many explor- 
atory and unstructured conversations were 
held with practicing clergymen and semi- 
nary faculty in order to get a sense of 
the operational problems they faced. 
Gradually it was decided that the soci- 
ologist-researcher could best aid the semi- 
nary as a middle-man between alumni who 
are parish clergymen and faculty who are 
teachers of prospective clergymen. A total 
of five seminaries were included because 
no one institution “wanted to hang its 
wash on the line.” Mail questionnaires 
were adopted for the study of the gradu- 
ates of these seminaries. 

There were at least two barriers raised 
against a research program involving semi- 
nary graduates: (1) a distrust of statistics 
expressed by some faculty members (‘‘sta- 
tistics don’t get at the whole man”) and 
(2) a reluctance (labeled “academic taboo” 
by Blizzard) to evaluate seminary gradu- 
ates (“We already know what our gradu- 
ates are like.”) 
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